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Fig. 1. Disk-THROWER (Greek, about 480 B.C.). 
Fig. 2. ATHLETE (Greek, about 450 B.C.). 
Fig. 3. GreEK Mirror (about 400 B.C.). 
Fig. 4. Sranpinc Girt (Archaic Etruscan, sixth century B.C.). 
Fig. 5. Dancrnc Girt (Archaic Greek, sixth century B.C.). 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
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THE COLLECTION OF CLASSICAL BRONZES IN THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART : BY GISELA 
M. A. RICHTER* 


EFORE studying a collection of Greek bronzes it may be 
well to consider their essential characteristics, the inherent 
qualities, which distinguish them from the bronzes of the 

Renaissance and from those of modern times. In so doing we 
are confronted with the difficulty with which every art critic is 
familiar, that of putting into words what is so evident to his per- 
ception but which seems to defy analysis. For the difference between 
classical bronzes and those of later periods is chiefly one of con- 
ception and of style; the subjects and even the manner of repre- 
sentation are often identical. In Renaissance and modern sculpture 
there is an element of intimacy and of individuality which never 
appears in ancient work; for Greek work, even in its most realistic 
periods, remains impersonal. To the Greek artist the modelling of 
the human body in rest and in motion, the imparting of vitality to 
his figures, the creation of harmonious, flowing lines in his com- 
positions, were the ideals to be attained. He never tried to teach 
a moral lesson in his work, and the expression of religious and emo- 
tional feeling or the embodiment of ideas which was the chief 
concern of the artist of the later periods was outside his ken. The 
Greek artist was, in fact, not so much interested in studying the 
individual varieties of human nature, as in trying to produce the 
Greek ideal of man—athletic, graceful, well-balanced, and serene. 
That this is a type and not a faithful portrait may or may not be 
so. It is possible that the Greek men and women were as physically 
perfect as the Greek artist of the fine periods represented them. 
But even in that case, and though the modelling be faithful and 
realistic in its details, the conception of the whole was inspired, 


1In this article I have borrowed freely from my forthcoming Catalogue of Greek, 
Etruscan, and Roman Bronzes in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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we feel, by abstract considerations of beauty. This does not mean 
that there is not an infinite variety in Greek sculptural art, but 
the variety was governed by certain accepted laws, developed along 
definite channels. It was reserved for the modern artist to approach 
nature unhampered by rules and traditions and to interpret her ac- 
cording to his own free individuality. 

Technically there is also an important difference between 
ancient bronzes and Renaissance and modern pieces. The ancient 
patina is natural and not artificial as is that of the later specimens. 
The Greeks and Romans, to judge by what evidence we have, kept 
their bronzes in their original color and thereby had the double 
advantage of a rich golden tone and a beautiful play of reflected 
lights on the surface. 

The Metropolitan Museum is fortunate enough to possess one 
of the most representative collections of ancient bronzes in the world. 
Almost every branch of ancient bronze working can there be studied, 
both from an artistic and a technical point of view. We can follow 
the development of the history of Greek sculpture in the statues, 
statuettes, and reliefs, which date from the earliest times to the 
period of decline; and we can appreciate the decorative instinct 
of the ancients by studying the ornaments on their utensils and im- 
plements. Moreover, the collection includes fine specimens of 
ancient work in casting, hammering, engraving, inlaying, cutting, 
and silvering; so that we can become familiar with the manifold 
technical processes employed by the ancients, and thereby appre- 
ciate also the more fully their artistic value; for it is impossible 
really and properly to understand a work of art without knowing 
the difficulties which the artist surmounted in producing it. 

The importance of a collection of ancient bronzes is largely due 
to the fact that bronze played a much more significant réle in an- 
tiquity than it plays with us; for it was used for a large variety 
of objects for which we employ different materials. Nowadays our 
kitchen pots and pans are commonly of aluminium and tin; our table 
service is of china and glass; the fittings of our furniture are of 
iron, steel, and brass; our swords and daggers are of steel, as are 
also most of our tools. But for all such articles bronze was one 
of the chief materials employed by the ancients. A representative 
collection of ancient bronzes, such as that in the Metropolitan 
Museum, can therefore give us a vivid picture of the life of the 
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Greeks and Romans by making us see tthe sort of objects by which 
they were surrounded and the kind of implements which they used 
to perform their daily work. Furthermore, historically bronze 
occupies a unique position. During a period of almost two thou- 
sand years, that is, during the so-called Bronze Age, man went 
through a certain stage of civilization, the chief characteristic of 
which was that his tools were no longer of stone and not yet of 
iron, but were made of bronze, a fact which is of supreme im- 
portance in the dating of prehistoric tombs. 

Another consideration that we must take into account in study- 
ing ancient bronzes is the fact that bronze was the favorite material 
with Greek sculptors for their large single figures at least until 
the fourth century B.C. and only to a slightly less degree later. 
For us this is difficult to realize, because our museums are now 
filled with ancient marble figures, and only isolated examples of 
statues in bronze have survived. But Pliny, speaking of the large 
number of bronze statues in his day, says that private dwellings 
were so full of them that they might be mistaken for some public 
place; and in the fifth century A.D. the number of bronze statues 
in Rome was estimated at three thousand seven hundred. The 
reasons for the disappearance of the majority of these bronze statues 
are obvious. They had the disadvantage of being comparatively 
light and made of a material which had an intrinsic value. The 
result was that when the Romans systematically despoiled Greece 
to beautify their own cities, the bronze sculptures, being more easily 
portable, were naturally favored; and when later the barbarians 
swept down on Italy, these bronze statues, as well as those pro- 
duced by the Romans themselves, were placed in the melting-pot 
and turned into valuable spoils. The bronze statuettes, on the other 
hand, being of more modest proportions and thus of less value, 
largely escaped this fate, and it is on them that our knowledge of 
sculptural art in bronze is at present chiefly based. 

It is impossible in the short space of an article to deal fully 
with all the bronzes which constitute the collection now in the 
Metropolitan Museum. All we can attempt to do is to draw at- 
tention to a few of the more important examples. 

Most conspicuous among the works of the archaic period is the 
famous Etruscan chariot found at Monteleone, which dates from 
the middle of the sixth century B.C. It is the only complete ancient 
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bronze chariot at present known, and the bronze reliefs which form 
the sheathing of the wooden framework rank among the most im- 
portant examples of ancient repoussé work. When we remember 
the immense difficulties of such work, that the plates had to be 
kept in a heated condition while they were hammered out, that 
they had to be reversed several times until the design was completed, 
and the danger of breaking the thin bronze during this process, we 
shall indeed marvel at the proficiency attained in this technique at 
so early a period. Great skill is also shown in the incised decora- 
tions with which the garments and the armor of the different figures 
are ornamented. ‘The subjects of the various reliefs have not yet 
been ascertained with certainty. The most plausible interpreta- 
tion is that they are not correlated, but represent single incidents, 
borrowed from vase-paintings or other Greek monuments. Thus 
the central panel shows a warrior receiving his armor from a 
woman, and on the side panels are two warriors fighting and a 
warrior driving his chariot. The many accessories in the back- 
ground are best explained as purely decorative motives introduced 
to fill the space. 

Among the statuettes of the archaic period one of the most 
important is a nude dancing-girl (Fig. 5), which originally formed 
the support of a mirror. She stands upon the back of a large frog, 
and is playing upon a pair of cymbals. Though easily recognizable 
as the work of a primitive artist, especially in the modelling of the 
face, yet it shows the appreciation of the beauty of natural forms 
and the painstaking struggle to express it which give a peculiar 
fascination to the work of early Greek sculptors. Like the chariot, 
it probably dates from about the middle of the sixth century B.C. 

Another statuette of importance is a standing girl, lent by Mr. 
J. Pierpont Morgan (Fig. 4). This is one of the finest Etruscan 
figures in existence. It is full of the naive charm and delicacy of 
archaic Greek art, and shows none of the clumsiness and artificiality 
that characterize many of the Etruscan imitations. Moreover, the 
garments are charmingly decorated with small, incised ornaments, 
and the rendering of the hair is remarkably lifelike. The dress is 
the same as that worn by the famous maidens in the Akropolis 
Museum; but it is noteworthy that the artist came to grief in trying 
to represent it, making the mantle appear merely as a front panel, 
instead of letting it pass round the figure front and back. This 
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Fig. 6. Eros (Late Greek). 
Fig. 7. ApHRopITE (Late Greek). 
Fig. 8. ErruscAN Mirror: APHRODITE PERSUADING HELEN TO JoIN Paris. 
Fig. 9. CaricATuRE (Late Greek). 


Fig. 10. Hermarcuos (?) (Greek, third century B.C.). 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


























suggests that he was copying from a vase-painting or a relief, which 
gave him only the front view. 

Other fine statuettes of this period are an Arcadian peasant 
wearing a pointed hat and heavy mantle, carefully fastened across 
his breast by a long pin; a youth carrying a pig on his shoulders, 
of remarkably lifelike rendering and excellent modelling; young 
Herakles in rapid forward motion; and a charming group of a 
Seilenos and anympth. In these the features are modelled no longer 
in the primitive manner, but in the developed archaic style. The 
eyeballs, for instance, are not so prominent as in the earliest figures, 
the mouth is no longer a simple curved line with turned-up ends 
resulting in the archaic smile, but is more or less carefully rendered, 
an effort being made to form a transition from the corners of the 
mouth to the cheeks; and the chin and the cheekbones, though still 
strongly accentuated, are no longer treated with any exaggeration. 

Of the transition period (480-450 B.C.) the Museum possesses 
three statuettes of the first order. This is the more fortunate as 
specimens of that epoch are extremely rare. They are a disk- 
thrower, an adorans or man saluting a divinity, and an athlete. 
The disk-thrower (Fig. 1) is represented holding the disk in his 
left hand level with his head, about to swing it upward, downward, 
and backward before the final throw-off. It is an attitude prepara- 
tory to violent action, and this is borne out by the tenseness of 
the muscles and the way the toes are represented as clutching the 
ground, The only remnants of archaism in this figure are notice- 
able in the undue accentuation of the muscles of the arms and of 
the calves, and in the treatment of the hair and the face. 

The adorans stands in a dignified pose, his right hand raised 
to his lips in the customary attitude of saluting a divinity. Like the 
disk-thrower it combines an advanced technique with a few rem- 
nants of archaism, such as a certain stiffness of pose and a rather 
primitive rendering of the hair and ears. 

The figure of the athlete (Fig. 2) is of only slightly later 
date than the two preceding, belonging probably to the middle of 
the fifth century, while the other two can be dated at about 480 
and 470 B.C. respectively. It is beautifully modelled in a delicate, 
simple manner characteristic of that period, and the surface is for- 
tunately well preserved, so that every detail can be appreciated. 
The attitude is one of concentrated action, recalling the works of 
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Myron, under whose influence this bronze was probably created. 
What the action was is not certain. He used to be called a diver; 
but if he were diving, it would be more natural for him to hold his 
hands together and lean further forward. He may be finishing a 
jump, or possibly about to jump, as the attitude is not unlike that 
of jumpers on vase-representations. 

The fine period (second half of fifth century B.C.) is repre- 
sented by several specimens of high merit. First must be mentioned 
the statuette of a youth standing with right arm somewhat 
extended. In its stylistic qualities this bronze shows a close af- 
finity to those of the great Argive sculptor, Polykleitos. Both the 
pose and the proportions of the body, such as the square build, the 
short thighs, and the flatness of the abdominal region are a char- 
acteristic of that sculptor, as are also the shape of the skull and the 
treatment of the hair and face. The execution is excellent, the 
modelling being fresh and vigorous, and great attention being given 
to the rendering of details. 

A youth in a praying attitude is probably a votive figure of the 
same period. The influence of Polykleitos is apparent in the form 
of the shoulders and the arms, but the rendering of the chest and the 
abdomen, with deep instead of shallow pelvic curve, is pre-Poly- 
kleitan. The splendid way in which the body is modelled would 
point to Greek workmanship. 

A round ornament with the contest of a youth and griffin is a 
fine example of work in repoussé relief during this epoch. The 
figures are beautifully modelled, the strain of the combat being well 
represented in the tenseness of the muscles. The composition is 
skilfully designed to fill the round space allotted to it. 

Here must be mentioned a remarkable series of Greek and 
Etruscan mirrors, of which the earliest examples still belong to the 
fifth century, but the majority date from the fourth century B.C. 
As is well known, the Greeks, like the Egyptians, used polished 
bronze. for reflection, glass mirrors not having been invented ap- 
parently until Roman times. Though large mirrors were known to 
the ancients, by far the largest number and the only ones that have 
survived to our time are hand mirrors. Of these there are three 
chief types: mirrors with stands, which could be placed on a table; 
mirrors with handles; and mirrors with ornamented covers. All 
three forms are represented in the Museum collection; but especially 
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noteworthy are several examples of round mirrors with covers deco- 
rated with reliefs. Three represent female heads (cf. Fig. 3), 
the others mythological scenes. The best of these rank among the 
finest examples of Greek repoussé relief known. The workmanship 
in its delicacy and precision surpasses-everything that has been pro- 
duced since in this technique. Besides repoussé reliefs engraved 
scenes were also used for the decoration of mirrors. These were 
applied either on the inside of the covers or on the back of the 
mirrors with handles. We have already had occasion to admire 
the engraved decorations on some of the archaic specimens in this 
collection. The independent incised compositions on the mirrors 
have even greater artistic merit. When we consider the difficulty 
of this technique and the great experience it presupposes in the 
artist before he could produce work of such excellence as, for in- 
stance, the scene of Herakles and Atlas, or Aphrodite Persuading 
Helen to Join Paris (Fig. 8), we can realize with what patience 
and perseverance the Greek bronze-worker, like every true artist, 
applied himself to master the technical difficulties of his art. 

The various phases of Hellenistic art (end of fourth to first 
century B.C.) are admirably illustrated in the Museum collection. 
A remarkable example of portraiture from that period is the statu- 
ette of a philosopher, probably Hermarchos, the successor of 
Epicurus (Fig. 10). This is the finest Greek portrait-statue on a 
small scale now in existence. The dignity of the pose and the life- 
like rendering of the figure combine to make it a masterpiece of 
its kind. In the treatment of the body there is a marked realism, 
such as the manner in which the skin is represented as shrunken 
by age, and the prominence of the abdomen; but the figure as a 
whole is full of force and dignity, and the general conception is 
more suggestive of full-size sculpture than is usual in work of small 
dimensions. 

The representation of children became very popular in Hellen- 
istic times, when they were for the first time properly studied. A 
splendid example of this tendency is the famous statue of an Eros, 
lent by Mr. Morgan (Fig. 6). He is represented springing for- 
ward, lightly poised on his right foot, and holding the socket of a 
torch in his left arm. The artist has admirably succeeded in con- 
veying the lightness and grace associated in our minds with the 
conception of Eros. Everything in the figure suggests rapid forward 
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motion; but this is attained without sacrificing the perfect balance 
of all parts, so that the impression made is at the same time one of 
buoyancy and of restraint. 

Another charming specimen is the statuette of an Eros repre- 
sented as a little boy stretched out on a rock. The complete re- 
laxation of the child is wonderfully portrayed and the modelling 
is both careful and spirited. 

The love for the dramatic and the grotesque, which became 
very strong in late Greek art, is exemplified in the Museum col- 
lection by two admirable specimens, a statuette of an actor in a 
declamatory pose, and a wonderful little figure of a caricature 
(Fig. 9). The latter is not only remarkable for its finished exe- 
cution and for its conception, but is technically of great interest. 
It shows with what extreme care some ancient bronzes were 
worked and decorated. The eyes, the teeth, the hair, the whiskers, 
the little buttons on the sleeves, are all inlayed partly in silver, partly 
in niello; and the forearms, which are now missing, were evidently 
made in separate pieces and inserted. 

Another fine piece of this period is a large statuette of Aphro- 
dite in the attitude of the Knidian Aphrodite of Praxiteles (Fig. 7). 
The graceful proportions of the body and the wonderful delicacy 
of the face make it a worthy reproduction of its famous original. 

When we come to the Roman period we have to distinguish 
two different kinds of material, the works which are copies from 
Greek models, and those which are original creations of the Roman 
period. Of the former there are a great number, illustrating the 
Roman dependency on the creative genius of the Greeks. Of the 
latter the Museum is fortunate in owning an exceptionally choice 
number of examples. Such are the charming statue of a “Camillus,” 
a boy who assisted at religious ceremonies; an image of Kybele, the 
great nature goddess on its processional car drawn by two lions; and 
a number of portraits. As is well known, portraiture was the branch 
of artistic activity in which the Romans most distinguished them- 
selves. A splendid example is the bust of a man, bequeathed to the 
Museum by Benjamin Altman, and exhibited with the Altman Col- 
lection. The small bust of a bearded man of the second century 
A.D. is another noteworthy specimen, full of character and individ- 
uality; while the colossal statue of the Emperor Trebonianus Gallus, 
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though artistically of less merit, is a valuable possession consider- 
ing the great rarity of ancient bronze statues. 

With regard to the technique of the statues and statuettes just 
described, they are all cast, either solid or hollow. The earliest 
bronze statues of the Greeks were apparently made by hammering 
bronze into thin plates which were joined by rivets; but this method 
was soon abandoned in favor of casting, the hammering technique 
being retained, however, for producing bronze vessels. In casting 
the Greeks used the so-called cire-perdu process, which is still em- 
ployed in a modified form at the present day as giving better results 
than the method of casting from sand moulds. The process is com- 
plicated and requires much dexterity and experience before satis- 
factory results can be reached; for though the idea of modelling 
the required object in wax and then replacing the melted wax with 
molten bronze is simple enough, the nature of bronze, which cools 
very quickly, makes it a hazardous proceeding. 

Besides these sculptural works the Museum collection is espe- 
cially rich in utensils and implements of all periods, ranging from 
the Early Bronze Age (about 3000 to 2000 B.C.) to Roman times. 
Many are of great beauty both in form and decorations and illus- 
trate better perhaps than anything else how widespread was the 
artistic sense among the ancients. The utensils include objects of 
every description. There are vases and kitchen implements, such 
as ladles, colanders, tongs, and grates; toilet articles and personal 
ornaments; parts of furniture; lamps and lampstands; tools; a 
large selection of arms and armor; as well as weighing implements, 
writing material, surgical and musical instruments, and so forth. 
In looking at these objects, some of surprisingly modern shapes, it 
requires but little imagination to picture to ourselves the Greeks and 
Romans, not as far-off peoples, with whom we can have but little 
communion, but as human beings with the same needs and much 
the same activities as ourselves. | 








ADOLPHE MONTICELLI : 1824—1866 : BY ELIOT CLARK 


we nevertheless see in them something that is essentially real. 

This is the intimate relation between the painter and the pic- 
ture. Art is significant not alone as a record of nature, but as a 
record of human nature. Although he had a religious respect for 
the old masters, particularly the Venetians, Rubens, Rembrandt 
and Watteau, and was a great admirer of his contemporaries Dela- 
croix, Corot, Rousseau and Diaz, these painters simply helped him 
to find himself. He saw himself in them. 

Born in Marseilles in 1824, of Italian parents, Monticelli was 
a true child of the South. Not in any sense metaphysical or 
analytical, he abandoned himself completely to his instincts and tem- 
perament. As a youth he had a passion for music and played the 
violoncello well. It is very natural, in consequence, to expect his 
absorbing interest in paint to be in the realm of color. The two 
senses are interchangeable. He played with color as a musician 
plays with chords, and created phantasies with sheer delight in design, 
rhythm and harmonious juxtaposition of shapes and colors. These 
were his toys. He never ceased to be amused by them. The singing 
and the song went along simultaneously. 

Monticelli was a true Romanticist. We see the pictures of 
our painter already painted, in himself personified. A bon viveur, 
he ate heartily and drank heavily; gloried in rich-colored velours, 
which he wore with pride and delight; loved and was beloved; 
painted fluently and rapidly, sold his pictures and spent his money. 
When the War of 1870 broke out, Monticelli was penniless. He took 
to the road, and, wandering from town to town, painting pictures for 
his fare, he at last arrived in Marseilles. ‘The court of France fell 
and was no more; the new France emerged from blood and battle, 
from defeat and sedition; but Monticelli went on dreaming of silks 
and satins, of court and courtiers, of the entrancing charm of women 
and the fragrance of the rose. 

It is useless to conjecture what might have been the career of 
our painter, so full of future promise, had not the War of 1870 
sent him south; but it is quite certain that, being away from artists 
and artistic associations, from professional competition and criticism, 


h*.. CIFUL and imaginative as are the pictures of Monticelli, 
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ADOLPHE MOoNTICELLI: LANDSCAPE WITH FIGURES. 
Collection of Mrs. Charles H. Senff, New York. 








Fig. 2. Apo_pHE MontTicELLI: DecorATIvE Group. 
Coliection of Mrs. Charles H. Senff, New York. 
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far from the flattery and whim of a fickle and uncertain audience, 
his personal genius became intensified and burned to white heat. 
He did not add to his potential possibilities, he developed no further, 
he simply ripened and unfolded like a flower. 

When the Barbizon painters:came into their own and won 
popular applause, as well as the appreciation of their fellow artists, 
Monticelli was forgotten. In his early days his work had been much 
admired by these painters, and he had also won official patronage 
(Napoleon III. having bought two of his canvases); but when, 
utterly disregardful of public approval and official recognition, he 
lost himself in his own fancies and visions in the South, the world 
willingly forgot him. In 1874 he said to his friend, Charles Faure, 
whose portrait he was at that time painting: “Je peins pour dans 
trente ans.” The remark was strangely prophetic. When at the 
Paris Centennial of 1900 the pictures of Monticelli were hung with 
those of Diaz, he received his first popular recognition, and his 
name was thereafter written in the illustrious list of immortals. 

Long before this time, however, artists and appreciative ama- 
teurs had treasured his canvases, and many of his finest pictures 
found admiring friends in America. Daniel Cottier, whose passion 
for rich color and the charm of design had naturally attracted him 
to the work of Monticelli, introduced many of his pictures to Eng- 
land and America, where they found a ready and increasing favor 
and patronage. The rich, sensuous effect of his pictures found an 
appeal to a people less subject to the tyranny of form than the 
French, and more responsive to romantic emotion. Thus one can 
see and study the works of the master, perhaps to better advantage 
outside of his native country. 

One of the most important of his pictures, and, in fact, one of 
the few large canvases which the master painted, La Cour de 
Henri Trois, was seen last year in the Griscom Collection. It 
shows the full power of Monticelli as a great decorator, akin to 
the magnificent art of the Venetians. Color and design being the 
very soul of Monticelli, it is quite natural that his expression should 
lend itself to large surfaces, and it seems cause for great regret that 
he had not an opportunity of expressing himself on a larger scale. 
The pictures of his best period, 1868-1876 (la belle maniére), 
show an architectonic sense of arrangement, a deliberate and just 
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division of spaces, a careful consideration of rhythm and balance, 
and an instinctive and sensitive appreciation of color. 

But if most of his pictures are small in size they suggest large 
areas, which is simply to say that they are pregnant with the creative 
element of art. The panel entitled The Garden of Love (Fig. 4) 
is only fifteen by twenty-three inches, but it shows the power of the 
master in concentrating his design in so little space. His art is purely 
synthetical. The figures, the landscape and accessories are the 
machinery, the facts to be used not merely for their own significance, 
but through their arrangement and relation as shapes and colors, 
to create the pictorial pattern and thus produce the psychological 
effect, the emotional mood. Against a background of warm middle 
tone he builds his design with light vibrating contrasts and dark 
resonant accents, creating his rhythm and balance as surely and syn- 
thetically as a musician his melody and counterpoint. His figures 
live and move not as flesh, but as pulsating parts of the picture, as 
units of a supreme unity, significant only in their interrelation and 
response. Monticelli seldom expressed the sensual through the imi- 
tation of flesh and form, the illusion of a particular person, but no 
painter has ever expressed more completely the radiant, languish- 
ing charm of women, luxurious and idle. 

Some very charming Monticellis are in the collection of Mrs. 
Charles H. Senff. Here we see the painter as a pure improvisateur, 
capricious and fascinating. The color is bold and bizarre, the pig- 
ment applied in heavy impasto, the forms merely suggested. Diaz 
would seem a little soft and over-refined in this company. It is the 
ultimate Monticelli. Freed from professional criticism and popular 
comment, he gave himself completely to the intoxication of the 
moment, the passion of playing with color. The fundamental struc- 
ture of the picture complete, as we see it in the arrangement of his 
forms and colors, the picture was for him finished. To carry it 
on further would be merely to overfinish it, a tedious and laborious 
work. A painter of lesser genius would needs make more use of his 
less frequent pictorial vision, but Monticelli had a marvelous and 
fertile imagination—one composition followed another with astonish- 
ing rapidity. The joy was in the creating. He could improvise on 
Canvas as a musician on his instrument. True, his mise en scéne is 
often similar, the dramatis persone of his little tableaux are in- 
troduced to us again and again, but despite this meager material, 
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we are entranced by each new scene. And the reason is clear, for 
the painter was not thinking of the intellectual import of the pic- 
ture, of the characters represented, the poetical charm of the setting, 
but he saw in them only the forms on which to set his color, the 
possibilities for design. Thus the quality of a dress as a fabric has 
for him little interest, or, in fact, the form underneath it, but if it 
gives him an opportunity of introducing a beautiful note of gold or 
red, it becomes a living part of the picture. The little children in 
the Decorative Group (Fig. 2) are not particularly interesting as 
children, they do not exist as children, but how wonderfully and 
instinctively placed as elements in the design, in creating a beautiful 
bouquet de tons. The hair of the child on the left is an intense 
orange, but how exquisite in contrast to the blue of the gown which 
forms its background. The design has the charm of an Oriental 
arabesque, but it has more—a quality which associates the art of 
Monticelli inseparably with the West—this is the charm of light. 
Monticelli is a master of chiaroscuro, a descendant of Rembrandt, 
Rubens and Watteau. Invariably his figures are bathed in the fas- 
cinating and subtle effect of light. Not true, if you will, but before 
Monticelli one does not challenge truth. He creates for us an il- 
lusion of his own illusion, for he is a master; he has the power of 
making us live in his own truths; he uses truth but to charm us. 
The composition of the Landscape with Figures (Fig. 1) 
shows a perfect sense of decorative balance. If it is somewhat sym- 
metrical, it does not savor in the least of the merely conventional. 
The central part of the picture is static, formed by an upright group 
of trees which are reflected in a circular pool below and repeated 
by the upright figure in blue. On either side radiate dark tree-trunks 
under which are reclining figures in harmonious attitudes. The 
color suggests Titian. The background of the trees is a deep varie- 
gated brown, through which is seen the golden note of the sky 
and the distant hills of a blue often seen in the pictures of the great 
Venetian. The color arrangement of the figures is quite deliberate, 
suggesting a beautiful melodic rhythm in music. On the left is a 
figure in blue, repeating the color of the distance; this is followed 
by the figures in orange-red, orange-red and yellow; then we have 
these colors repeated in the same order; the blue of the figure in the 
center, orange-red, orange-red and yellow. Although quite simple 
when analyzed, this schematic arrangement produces a most subtle 
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and harmonious effect, illustrating the purely creative use of color 
in the hands of a master. 

The tones in which Monticelli worked most frequently are 
found in the middle register, and it is in this section of the chromatic 
sequence that the colors are most potent and brilliant. His palette 
was quite elaborate, and he was always prodigal with his pigment. 
It is said that he used twenty-four colors. This is quite likely, for 
he intermixed his colors very little, in the later period of his 
work often dispensing with brushes entirely and applying the paint 
with the palette knife or squeezing the paint from the tube directly 
on the canvas, modeling the form with his fingers. He was a 
magician with paint, and proudly asserted that he had discovered 
the secrets of the great Venetians. But in his later work he became 
careless and seldom applied himself to the laborious effort of the 
indirect method of painting, being content with small panels which 
he painted at one sitting and sold for his next day’s needs. 

Nevertheless we see some beautiful improvisations from his 
brush at this period. What marvelous imagery we see in the ara- 
besque entitled The Banquet (Fig. 3). The figures have melted 
into thin air, the material forms have vanished. It is but a dream 
of life. But is not the vision often more vivid than the reality, and 
the realization but a vision? Distance has added charm to memory, 
time stands still in the intoxicating thraldom of the dream, Monti- 
celli lives in the mountains of the sky, the lofty peaks which spell 
his name. It is the pictures of this late period of which Mr. Henley 
was thinking when he wrote: “Their parallel in literature is the 
verse that one reads for the sound’s sake only—in which there is 
rhythm, color, music, everything but meaning.” 

The later life of Monticelli looms in pathetic contrast to the 
early days so full of joyous audacity and romantic charm. The ex- 
ternal world ceased to exist. He became completely lost in his own 
illusions. Absinthe hastened the end. He lived alone and worked 
indefatigably. His little room was furnished only with his easel, 
two chairs and a low bed. But does a room exist more in its furni- 
ture than in the life which inhabits it? With Monticelli the hovel 
became a palace. The air was enchanted. Over the window was 
hung a red curtain. The bright sunlight bathed the room in a warm, 
exquisite reddish glow. So with the painter: the curious alchemy 
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Fig. 3. ApotpHE Monticetti: THe BANQUET. 
Collection of Robert W. Reford, Montreal. 





Fig. 4. Apo_pHE MonticeLLti: THE GARDEN oF LOVE. 
Property of Wallis and Son, London. 























of the brain had transformed the golden rays into something new 
and strange, yet surpassingly beautiful. 

He had said to a friend: “I allow myself the luxury of laying 
down fine notes: a rich yellow and a velvet black give me my 
supreme joy.” He was indeed rich in his poverty. “Par lui apergus, 
les fruits sont plus savoureux, les fleurs plus odorantes.” 


MAIOLICA IN AMERICA : BY EDWIN ATLEE 
BARBER 


INCE it has been customary to consider maiolica as essentially 
S a product of the Italian botteghe, it apparently did not occur 

to any writer, until quite recently, to consider the possibility 
of an extension of the manufacture to the Western Hemisphere. 
The use of tin, in combination with oxide of lead, for glazing pot- 
tery, however, was a Saracenic invention, which was introduced into 
Spain before the art had found a foothold in Italy. A ceramic 
chart of the world, based on the latest discoveries, would show that 
the employment of stanniferous enamel was for a long time con- 
fined to a comparatively small part of the earth’s surface and that 
it gradually spread through Morocco to Spain and from there 
throughout much of Europe. Recent investigations have brought 
out the fact that true tin-glazed pottery, or maiolica, was also pro- 
duced in North America before the close of the sixteenth century, 
very soon after the conquest and settlement of Mexico by the 
Spanish invaders. 

References to glazed pottery in Mexico are frequently found in 
the writings of the early Spanish chroniclers. The historian Men- 
dieta, who wrote between 1580 and 1596, informs us that among the 
Mexicans “there were artisans in pottery and clay vessels for eating 
and drinking purposes, and these were very well made and colored, 
although the workmen did not know how to glaze them. But they 
soon learned that from the first craftsman who came over from 
Spain, in spite of all he could do to guard and hide the secret.” 
From this and similar statements of other contemporary writers, 
we learn that glazed pottery had commenced to take the place of 
the unglazed earthenware of the Mexican Indians previous to the 
year 1596. The Spanish recorders, however, not being versed in 
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chemistry or familiar with the processes of manufacture, furnish no 
information as to the nature of the wares produced during the cen- 
turies following the Conquest. The establishment of a Potters’ 
Guild in the city of Puebla de los Angeles, however, in the year 
1653, and the formulation of a code of laws for the regulation of the 
manufacture of pottery and the guidance of master potters would 
indicate that great progress had already been made in the develop- 
ment of this industry. From these laws, which are preserved in the 
archives of Puebla, it appears that the wares were glazed with lead 
and tin, in varying proportions, according to the different grades, 
and that two distinct styles of decoration were then recognized, one 
in imitation of the maiolica of Talavera, Spain, the other in simula- 
tion of the porcelain of China. These two divergent methods of 
treatment were developed under two distinct influences. The potters 
who established the art of glazing in Mexico went there from Tala- 
vera and introduced the Spanish shapes, such as the albarello, or 
drug jar, the barrel-shaped jardiniére, the square tile and various 
decorative motives, such as figures of hares, squirrels, birds and 
other animals, mosques, figures of men and saints, chariots and 
horses. This Hispanic style, which first came into vogue in Mexico 
in the sixteenth century and continued throughout the seventeenth 
and eighteenth, was followed by the Oriental about the middle of 
the seventeenth, as shown by the records of the Guild, where it is 
specified that “in making the fine wares the coloring should be in 
imitation of the Chinese ware, very blue, finished in the same style 
and with relief-work in blue.” The introduction of Oriental shapes 
and decorations was the result of the extensive importation of 
Chinese porcelains by the wealthy Mexicans of the period and the 
efforts of the Pueblan potters to imitate them. In point of fact, other 
influences, in addition to those referred to in the rules of the Guild, 
were at work in molding a national ceramic art. 

The maiolica of Mexico, as we know it to-day, is a composite 
ware, the result of a combination of four distinct sources of inspira- 
tion. The first Spanish potters brought with them traditions of an 
older art—the Moresque—which revealed itself in some of their 
earlier work in New Spain. Among the first products of the 
Mexican maiolists are pieces which reveal a marked Moresque or 
Hispano-Moresque feeling, of which a lavabo, or laver, from the. 
lavatory of an ancient convent, is a striking example. The decora- 
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LaAveR oF MEXICAN MAIOLICA 
Blue and black decoration in Moresque style, 18 inches). ; ; (25 inches). ; 
Puebla, Mexico. About 1650. Blue decoration in Chinese style. Blue decoration in Spanish style, Saint 
Mrs. Robert W. de Forest Collection, Metropolitan About 1660. 


Michael. About 1680. 


Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia, 


Muscum of Art, New York. Hispanic Society of America, New York. 
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tion consists of strap-work and loop-work in heavy raised blue 
enamel, outlined with black. The peculiarity of this bowl is the 
inscription which extends around the rim: “Soy para labar los (Sac) - 
ryfycadores y no mas” (I am for washing the sacrificers and for no 
other purpose). In many of the early churches, convents and 
monasteries, lavatories, usually furnished with three large basins, 
were provided for priestly ablutions. A similar, but more elabor- 
ately decorated example, from the old convent at Atlixco, is in the 
Pennsylvania Museum in Philadelphia. 

The Aztec influence was also apparent in the artistic ambitions 
of the first Indian pupils of the Spanish potters. When upon these 
three diverse sources of inspiration the Oriental was grafted, the 
result, after three centuries of amalgamation, was a Moresque- 
Hispano-Aztec-Sinico combination of forms and decorations. Two 
or more of these distinct styles were often combined in a single 
piece, and at one period, in the seventeenth century, there was fre- 
quently an overloading of ornament, in which Chinese, Mexican and 
Spanish motives were mingled in meaningless confusion. But we 
also find many fine examples of ware in which the purity of a single 
style is preserved alone. 

The ancient maiolica of Mexico is so distinctive and so different 
from anything produced elsewhere that it can readily be recognized 
wherever met with. It may be divided into two classes—that with 
blue decorations and that which is painted in polychrome. The 
former, and earlier, group may be known by the marked individu- 
ality of the forms and the peculiarities of technique, the blue color 
having been so thickly applied that it stands out in perceptible relief. 
This is also the case, but in lesser degree, with some of the other 
colors, as the yellows and occasionally the greens. The painting of 
Spanish maiolica, on the other hand, was always done in thin flat 
colors. 

It is not known just when polychrome painting on maiolica 
was first attempted in Mexico. The palette of the Mexican maiolist 
must have included several pigments, other than dark blue, previous 
to the middle of the eighteenth century, since tile-work, painted in 
yellow, light blue, brown, green, and orange, has been found on the 
exterior and interior walls of some of the churches of that period. 
The colors employed previous to the opening of the nineteenth cen- 
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tury correspond almost exactly with those found on the contemporary 
maiolica of Talavera, Spain. 

There seems to be no evidence that the manufacture of maiolica 
in New Spain ever spread beyond the city of Puebla. The local 
potteries, of which there were probably as many as thirty, during the 
best period of the art, occupied a place somewhere between the local 
potteries of the American Colonies and the botteghe, or artist’s 
workshops, of the Italian maiolists. The early Mexican maiolica 
painter confined his efforts to work of a purely decorative character. 
His painting, particularly that in blue, was bold and vigorous and 
occasionally possessed elements of surprising strength and beauty in 
the arrangement of geometrical and conventional effects. He never 
aspired to the more ambitious but effeminate istoriato style of the 
Urbino artists. His conceptions were childlike in their simplicity 
and their execution was often marked by a charmingly naive crude- 
ness of technique. The vastness of his surroundings, at an altitude 
of over seven thousand feet, with the wonderful snow-capped vol- 
cano of Popocatepetl rising from the plain another ten thousand 
feet, apparently at his very threshold, undoubtedly exercised a 
powerful influence in developing a breadth and freedom of treat- 
ment in his work, and inspired him to create those enormous foun- 
tains, gigantic vessels, and tile patterns covering great mural sur- 
faces in churches and.convents, in which the southern part of Mexico 
abounds. Some of these structures were completely encrusted with 
glazed tile-work, modeled and painted in attractive and often in- 
tricate designs. Figures of saints in miniature contributed to the 
striking embellishment of ridge-tiles and parapets, while the facades 
were frequently covered with painted tile panels of large size. This 
vigorous fictile ornamentation was well suited to the various styles 
of architecture which were introduced throughout the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, notably the Mudéjar, the Spanish Renais- 
sance, and the Churrigueresque, whose florid exuberance required 
the touch of color and the intricacy of painted designs to relieve the 
monotony of the otherwise plain broken surfaces. The interiors of 
churches, convents, and other religious foundations were likewise em- 
bellished with glazed tile-work. Holy water fonts of elaborate 
design were set in the walls and huge lavabos were constructed for 
the ablutions of the clergy. In the surrounding grounds, cisterns 
were walled in with tile-covered masonry, while great jars and jar- 
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diniéres of painted maiolica were lavishly provided for flowers and 
growing plants. The output of the maiolica factories was enormous. 
Articles of all sorts for household use and decoration were turned 
out in such abundance that the height of manufacture, in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, might properly be known as the 
Maiolica Age. 

As the sacerdotal orders were the principal supporters of the 
art during their establishment in New Spain, it follows that when 
the extension of the Church in Mexico was checked and its influence 
began to decline, the tile industry commenced to languish. The 
building of ecclesiastical structures practically ceased and the 
maiolica industry gradually fell into decay. 

Lustering was apparently never attempted by the Mexican 
maiolists, probably for the reason that the potters who went to 
Mexico from Spain had learned their art in Talavera and in Seville, 
where metallic luster painting was never developed to that high 
degree of perfection which was reached by the Hispano-Moresco 
ceramists of Malaga and Valencia in Spain, and the artists at Gubbio, 
and to a lesser extent, perhaps, at Pesaro and Diruta in Italy. 

There are evidences that reciprocal trading was carried on be- 
tween Mexico and Spain during the eighteenth century, if not at 
an earlier period. Many examples of Talavera maiolica from Spain 
have been found in Mexico, while numerous specimens of the un- 
glazed pottery made by the Indians of Guadalajara have been dis- 
covered in Spain. Examples of lustered pottery from Valencia and 
other Spanish centers have occasionally been found in Mexico, but 
these exceptional pieces do not appear to have exerted any influence 
upon the art of the Mexican potters. The mysteries of metallic 
lustering were apparently never penetrated by the Pueblan artisans. 

The collection of Mexican maiolica formed by Mrs. Robert 
W. de Forest and presented by her to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York, and that gathered together in Mexico by the 
writer and now exhibited in the Pennsylvania Museum in Phila- 
delphia, are the two most important collections of the kind accessible 


to students. 
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A TERRACOTTA BAMBINO BY DESIDERIO : BY PHILA 
CALDER NYE 


ROFESSOR ALLAN MARQUAND), of Princeton, N. J., 
has in his possession a terracotta Bambino which he purchased 
in Rome some years ago (Fig. 1). The Child lies at ease on 

his back, with legs and arms slightly bent, his chubby fingers lightly 
closed, and head partly turned toward the right. The general pro- 
portions determine his age as about eight months. 

This Bambino evidently belonged to a group for a Presepio or 
Nativity, designed to be shown in a church during the Christmas 
season. Such groups were common in Italy from the time of St. 
Francis of Assisi, who, with the permission of the Pope, instituted 
the custom in order to bring the story of the Christ-child to the minds 
of the people. Few, if any, remain of the thirteenth century rep- 
resentations, but we have some examples from the fourteenth, and 
more from the fifteenth century. Of the latter, the Metropolitan 
Museum possesses a fine example by Antonio Rossellino. The Mar- 
quand Bambino is also a work of the Florentine school, and was 
probably executed after 1450. 

During this period of the Renaissance the study of child anatomy 
and proportion reached a great height. Donatello, in his putt: and 
winged cherubs, opened up a new field, limitless as the expressions 
and attitudes of the children from whom he drew his inspiration. 
Luca della Robbia went a step further. Instead of the romping 
children who wreathe the Cantoria of Donatello, make music for 
us around the Paduan altar, dance to their own piping at Prato, or 
serve to soften the gruesome spectacle of the beheaded Holofernes 
as they draw our eyes to their joyous gambols around the base of 
the Judith group, Luca portrayed the real Babe in his mother’s arms, 
or lying at ease for her adoration. In many cases Luca read a 
prophetic character into the child-body, as if to suggest the coming 
tragedy or the crowning glory, to be obtained through immeasurable 
suffering. The followers of Luca brought out individual qualities 
in their representations of childhood, made a close study of form 
and proportion, and left to us real, lovable babies in imperishable 
materials. ; . 

Desiderio, inspired by the teachings of Donatello, and having 
Luca’s productions before him, became a happy portrayer of the 
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Fig. 2. Drstperto: REGGISTEMMA. Fig. 3. DrsipERI0: Curist-CHILD. 
Marsuppinit Tomb. Tabernacle of San Lorenzo. 





Fig. 1. Desiper1o: BAMBINO. 
Collection of Allan Marquand, Princeton. 











charms of childhood. Though lacking the vitality of Donatello, he 
added to the study of the child a delicacy and charm which made 
him most truly the sculptor of infancy. Antonio Rossellino, al- 
though somewhat variable, produced many charming examples of 
child life, although he failed at times in the scale of his proportions. 

Benedetto da Majano’s happy babies fill us with joy before we 
are aware with what scanty knowledge of structure did he mold 
these adorable bits of humanity. He depended for the general ef- 
fect upon rounded forms and soft curves to give a vivid idea of 
childhood. Verrocchio, in spite of his careful attention to structure, 
at times misapplied his knowledge and gave softly rounded legs and 
arms to a child old enough to run and play. That is why the Putto 
of the Dreyfus Collection seems untrue to life. Bearing in mind 
these general differences in the child-form as portrayed by these 
several masters, we should look for more specific characters which 
will serve to show whether we may attribute our Bambino to one 
of these masters, or if we must vaguely relegate it to some general 
school. Such an examination would show that Rossellino, Bene- 
detto and Verrocchio may be set aside, but that in the works of 
Desiderio there are some marked likenesses worthy of our strictest 
attention. 

Consider particularly the Reggistemmi (Fig. 2) of the Mar- 
suppini Tomb, and the Christ-child who crowns the Tabernacle of 
San Lorenzo (Fig. 3). The first are children of three or four years, 
the second a child of more than two years. Between these and the 
Marquand Bambino there is a significant resemblance in the shape 
of the heads, the use of clear-cut lines around the eyes, the slight 
projections between the corners of the eyes and the ears, and the 
treatment of the hair. The outlines of the forehead, the definite, 
well-proportioned nose, the pointed upper and slightly receding 
lower lip, and the decided chin are strikingly alike. Again, the 
softly rounded cheeks of the Bambino melt into the curves of the 
throat with the same delightful lines as in the Reggistemmz and the 
Christ-child. If the comparison should be carried further, we might 
indicate a striking similarity in the modeling of arms and hands, chest 
and abdomen, legs and feet. 

We thus find marked resemblances to the work of Desiderio, but 
the question remains: Shall we assign the work to the master him- 
self, or merely to his bottega? In view of the perfection of the 
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modeling we decide unhesitatingly in favor of the master, whose 
characteristic handling is seen so strongly in every detail. 

Possibly a consideration of the order of production of the S. 
Lorenzo Tabernacle and the Marsuppini Tomb may throw some 
light on the subject. Carlo Marsuppini died in 1453, and his tomb 
was completed by 1455. The S. Lorenzo Tabernacle dates from 
about 1460. When we compare these two works, we find that the 
Reggistemmi show comparatively little modeling. On the other 
hand, the Christ-child’s rounded form is full of light and shade. 
Not only in this statue, but in the two adoring cherubs flanking it, 
we see the result of Desiderio’s observation of the difference in pro- 
portion and modeling required to give the impression of a more 
infantile subject. Also we note the improvement in technique in 
the later examples. If there is such a marked advance in the elabora- 
tion of detail in the S. Lorenzo examples, showing a decided evi- 
dence that the artist recognized the necessary changes due to the 
presentation of a subject of more tender years, it is quite reasonable 
to believe that, after he had finished the Tabernacle, he could take 
another step forward and produce our carefully modeled Bambino. 
Thus we may safely conclude that Desiderio himself was the author 
of the Marquand Bambino and that he made it after the S. Lorenzo 
Tabernacle (1460) and not long before his death in 1464. It is an 
example of his complete mastery of a much-loved phase of his work 
—the presentation of little children. 


AN EARLY ITALIAN PICTURE IN THE FOGG MUSEUM 
IN CAMBRIDGE : BY OSVALD SIREN 


HE Fogg Museum in Cambridge affords especial interest in 
that it contains several fascinating problems particularly 
among the early Italian pictures. It offers excellent oppor- 

tunities for students who have some experience in the field of Italian 
art and who care for establishing proper order and names in the 
history of art. 

Not long ago I discussed one of the earliest paintings in the 
collection, a little panel from Orcagna’s workshop executed by his 
brother, Jacopo di Cione, and now I will add a few words about 
another small picture which also hitherto has remained without 
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Fig. 1. VuirciIn AND CHILD. Fig. 2. THE ANNUNCIATION. Fig. 3. CoRONATION OF THE VIRGIN. 
Fogg Museum of Art, Cambridge, Collection of Sir Hubert Parry, Highnam Court, Gallery of the Ospedale degli Innocenti, 
Mass. Gloucester, Eng. Florence, italy. 
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attribution. It is a painting of an exquisite finesse, almost like a 
miniature in technique, and of very delicate design. 

The central motive is the Holy Virgin with the Child (Fig. 1) 
enthroned in a niche which opens with small round arches against the 
golden ground. The Boy is playing with a bird which is tied by a 
string, and he looks smilingly up to his mother as if to call her atten- 
tion to this living plaything. To the right of the Madonna stands St. 
Peter Martyr and to the left St. Francis. Below this central group 
are represented on a smaller scale the Visitation and the Nativity, 
and above it, on the pediments, under an ogee-arch, the Annuncia- 
tion. All the figures are very slender, wearing mantles which fall 
in close parallel folds. The standing friars have almost a likeness 
to fluted columns. The mantle of the floating angel ends in flutter- 
ing swirls, and the edge of the Virgin’s mantle forms regular waves 
on the ground. This very elaborate and effective mode of draping 
connects the picture evidently with the art of Don Lorenzo Monaco. 
But there are other influences to be discerned. The master is not 
simply a follower of the monk of Camaldoli; he has also seen the 
more realistic art of Masolino and Masaccio, possibly even that of 
the young Fra Filippo. This new style-current of the awakening 
Renaissance is perhaps not so easily traceable in the Cambridge pic- 
ture as in other works of the same hand. 

We have as yet not been able to discover more than two other 
pictures by the same master. The one is a most charming little An- 
nunciation (Fig. 2) in.the collection of Sir Herbert Parry at High- 
nam Court, Gloucester; the other is a Coronation of the Virgin 
(Fig. 3) in the gallery of the Ospedale degli Innocenti in Florence. 
As this last-named is the largest and most important creation by our 
niaster known to us, we propose to give him the temporary name of 
the “Master of the Innocenti Coronation.” So he will become easi- 
est known because the Innocenti picture is also the easiest accessible. 

The identity will become evident to anyone who takes the trouble 
to compare carefully the three illustrations. The very characteristic 
treatment of the folds is most evident in the Highnam Court Annun- 
ciation, which is a direct counterpart of the same representation on 
the pediment of the Cambridge picture. The Virgin is the same 
frail and dainty girl with the same shock of curly hair on a high 
forehead as we see her on the crowning piece of the panel in the 
Fogg Museum; the position of her hands and her movements are 
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also identical. Very closely related are also the angels, though their 
positions are somewhat varied. But the composition of the High- 
nam Court panel is amplified by the erection of a porch opening into 
the Virgin’s bedroom and an arched wall through which we get a 
view into the blooming garden. The whole representation has 
already a touch of that intimate feeling for nature which charms us 
in Fra Filippo’s Annunciations, and here is a deliberate attempt to 
create some depth by means of architectural accessories. (The 
arches of the, wall are exactly the same as those of the Virgin’s throne 
in the Cambridge picture.) At the same time we can hardly take 
the master’s attempt in the direction of modern spatial composition 
very seriously, his own feeling is so entirely naive. Painting seems 
to be to him more of a symbolic expression in lines and curves than 
a severe representation of flesh and blood in human form. He is 
a poet, and his visions are imbued with an imaginative spirit some- 
times bordering on lyric mysticism. 

Thus we find, for instance, that the Coronation of the Virgin in 
the Innocenti is not simply accompanied by the usual mandorla of 
cherubs, but below are given symbolic representations of the Con- 
quest of Vice, St. Michael fighting the Dragon, and of the Redemp- 
tion, and the Ascension of St. Mary of Egypt. These additional 
figures, the very dainty archangel in fluttering mantle and the ascetic 
woman clad only in her long wavelike hair, are most significant of the 
master’s style and spirit. The angel we already know from the two 
Annunciations; the St. Mary recalls, in type, the other ascetic, St. 
Francis, of the Cambridge picture. Both have that touch of dream- 
like vision which is felt easier than described in the works of this 
winning master. Somewhat more real, with a more plastic render- 
ing of the bodies, are the Virgin and Christ. They recall Masolino’s 
early works, and the whole picture is an evident example of the 
master’s transitional character. He is a retardataire, somewhat “after 
his time,” when the standard is set by Masolino and Masaccio, but 
certainly one of the most sincere and refined artists of that period. 
The extreme rarity of his works gives an additional interest to the 
little picture in the Fogg Museum. 

We may hope that the real name of this very characteristic 
painter will some day be revealed by a signed picture. Until then 
the temporary name of the “Master of the Innocenti Coronation” 
may do good service. 
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